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A new poster designed to catch the eye of the 
prospective Reader with a Purpose 
See page 591. 
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“The Program for Elementary School 
Library Service” 


Reviewed by HELEN SANFORD 
Principal, Haven School, Evanston, IIl. 


The school library is doubtless the 
most important unit in the integration of 
the new school. The library’s purpose is 
comprehensive. It touches every angle 
of the school work. It is the one place 
to which all the pupils may go to develop 
objectives common to all grades: a per- 
manent interest in reading, a varied pro- 
gram in reading, a source of informa- 
tion for the subjects and activities taught 
in the classrooms, and education for 
leisure time. 

The discarding of the traditional text- 
book method of teaching demands an 
adequate library, and a librarian whose 


comprehension includes the aims of the 
school as well as the aims of the library. 

It likewise demands a method of dis- 
tribution of books, magazines, and pic- 
ture material that will insure their great- 
est use, teachers who recognize the value 
of opportunities offered by definite or- 
ganization, and school administrators 
who make possible a program whereby 
the abilities of the librarian, as well as 
the equipment, may be of greatest serv- 
ice to teachers and pupils. 

It would seem, then, imperative that 
library boards and school administrators 
should study the problem from many 
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angles in order that the expenditure of 
money may bring the best results and 
that fewer haphazard attempts may be 
made in establishing and maintaining a 
school library. 

In her book, The program for elemen- 
tary school library service, Lucile Fargo 
surveys the various types of localities 
throughout the country which have or 
ought to have school libraries. She 
states very clearly the problems arising 
in these localities and offers suggestions 
for their solution. That she might treat 
the whole problem of the library in the 
school quite definitely, Miss Fargo has 
first carefully described three types of 
school libraries: (1) the “Traditional 
Type” which is very often an unorgan- 
ized collection of miscellaneous books 
housed in a “convenient closet” and dis- 
tributed among the class rooms accord- 
ing to the whim of the principal or the 
teachers; (2) the “Reading Labora- 
tory,” superior to the “Traditional 
Type” in its selection of material, 
method of distribution of material, and 
its special library teacher, but the en- 
tirety of its functioning limited because 
of the emphasis placed upon the enrich- 
ment of the reading curriculum only, 
and because of a misinterpretation of 
the duties of the person, called the “li- 
brary teacher,” expecting the library 
teacher to teach reading skills as well as 
to stimulate an interest in literature; (3) 
the “Unlimited Service Library,” in 
charge of a librarian and staff, which 
aims to be the source of enrichment to 
the whole curriculum, to include home 
circulation, to plan reference work, and 
“to give systematic training in the use 
of books and libraries.” 


Miss Fargo then states four case 


problems: Case A, an isolated village 
of 2,500 inhabitants; Case B, a city of 
150,000 inhabitants; Case C, a rural 
county with a few consolidated schools 
and a number of isolated districts; and 
Case D, a prosperous city of 300,000 
inhabitants. The cases vary as much in 
attitudes and understanding as they do 
in size, locality and available funds. 

To summarize the typical problems 
arising in these various localities, Miss 
Fargo has made a diagnostic chart that 
makes possible the analysis of any local 
situation and suggests plans of proce- 
dure in setting up a library program. 

Any person prompted by a profes- 
sional or civic interest to establish or en- 
large a school library service will find 
in Miss Fargo’s book specific data con- 
cerning the expediency of administra- 
tion, the wise expenditure of money, the 
adaption of state and local library 
statutes. Perhaps the greatest values of 
the book lie in the flexibility of its sug- 
gestions and its concise information. 





Small Charge for Lists 


So many calls have been received for 
the lists of Junior High School Courses 
of Study, Senior High School Courses 
of Study, and Elementary School 
Courses of Study, that a charge of 
twenty-five cents for the three lists is 
necessary, according to Herbert B. 
Bruner, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, from whom they may be 
obtained. 





The new Reading with a Purpose poster 
reproduced on the front cover is printed in 
two colors, and sold at the following prices: 
single copy, 35c; 5, $1.50; 10, $2.50; 25, $5; 
100, $15. 
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Have You a Blue Book? 


How librarians can cooperate with the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection is outlined by 
Edith Guerrier, of the Boston Public 
Library, representative of the White 
House Conference at the A. L. A. meet- 
ing in Los Angeles. 

“To begin with,” said Miss Guerrier, 
“we can read our little Blue book, so 
that when the time comes to call us into 
action we shall not have to delve into 
back files of newspapers or take a trip 
to Washington and ring the White 
House doorbell to find out what the 
White House Conference is. Copies of 
the Conference Blue book may be se- 
sured by writing Grace Abbott, Interior 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

“State and municipal librarians can 
begin now to assemble and to make spe- 
cial lists of documents already published 
by states and cities which have any bear- 
ing on the subjects under consideration. 

“Information services of public libra- 
ries can offer to serve as repositories for 
classified information on whatever wel- 
fare work is being done for children. 
Such information designated by colored 
symbols on a map clearly visualizes the 
extent of service provided by the town 
or city for the children. 

“The hospital, medical and insurance 
libraries can be sure that books and 
pamphlets on the subjects in question 
have been evaluated by acknowledged 
experts. 

“The law libraries can be ready with 
lists of recent legislative acts for the 
benefit of children, which have not been 
included in the printed codes. 


“The insurance librarians can collect 
the reports, findings and bibliographies 
of the Committees, which will prove in- 
valuable material for their clipping files, 

“Social service libraries should at 
once file the Conference Blue book and 
be on the watch for forthcoming publi- 
cations. In this connection, I quote Miss 
Van Rensslaer: “The White House 
Conference is giving attention to home 
environment as it affects the health and 
protection of the child. It raises the 
question as to whether the house, the 
equipment and furnishings, as well as 
the management of its activities, con- 
tribute to the well being of the family.’ 

“The financial experts who send, so 
I am told, to their librarians for treatises 
on sports, cooking and social service, as 
well as for statistics on business condi- 
tions, will some day be calling for infor- 
mation on the greatest piece of organ- 
ized social research ever undertaken. 

“The World Peace Foundation will 
need this material in its excellent library, 
since the promotion of the welfare of 
children is the greatest move to be made 
in paving the way toward the peace of 
the world. 

“All special libraries can help by giv- 
ing space in their house organs to news 
items relating to the work of the Con- 
ference. 

“We librarians have a great privilege 
in that, next to the press, we have the 
greatest opportunity to disseminate the 
information which will soon be forth- 
coming as a result of the November, 
1930, meeting of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion.” 
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Following Miss Guerrier’s report, the 
A. L. A. Council adopted a formal reso- 
jution expressing its appreciation of the 


work of the White House Conference 
and offering its cooperation. 


American Youth and Unrequired Reading 


The place of reading in the life of 
American youth, outside of home and 
school, will be studied by the Commit- 
tee on Reading of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, and in the report to be submit- 
ted in November, recommendations will 
be made of steps which might be taken 
by parents, agencies, or governmental 
departments to foster good reading 
among boys and girls. 

The following persons have been 
asked to serve on the Committee on 
Reading, of which Carl H. Milam, sec- 
retary of the A. L. A., is chairman: 
Sister Antonia, College of St. Cath- 
erine, St. Paul; J. M. Artman, secre- 
tary, Religious Education Association ; 
L. J. Bailey, Indiana State Library; 
Lucile F. Fargo, School of Library 
Science, Peabody College for Teach- 
ers; Della McGregor, Juvenile Divi- 
sion, Public Library, St. Paul; the 
Rev. Louis L. Mann, 4600 Grand Boule- 
vard, Chicago; Helen Martin, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University; Franklin K. Mathiews, 
chief librarian, Boy Scouts of America ; 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor, Publish- 
ers Weekly; Julia W. Merrill, execu- 
tive assistant of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Library Extension ; Lois F. Shortess, 
supervisor of school libraries, Depart- 
ment of Education, Louisiana; Myron 
M. Stearns, New York City; Frank 
Tolman, Extension Division, New York 
State Library; Douglas Waples, Grad- 


uate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago; Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. White, director, elementary and 
junior high school libraries, Long 
Beach; and Maxie Woodring, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Sources of reading matter to be stud- 
ied and the personnel of subcommittees 
include : 

Home Libraries, Book Stores, Pub- 
lishers : 

Frederic G. Melcher, chairman; 
Franklin K. Mathiews. 

Newspapers and Magazines: 

Douglas Waples, chairman; Myron 
M. Stearns; Maxie Woodring. 

School Libraries: 

Lucile F. Fargo, chairman; Lois F. 
Shortess; Mrs. Elizabeth R. White. 
Church and Sunday School Libraries: 

J. M. Artman, chairman; Sister An- 
tonia; Rabbi Mann. 

Public Libraries: 

Helen Martin, chairman; Della Mc- 
Gregor; Julia W. Merrill; Joseph L. 
Wheeler. 

State Traveling Libraries: 

L. J. Bailey, chairman; Frank Tol- 
man. 

The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, number- 
ing more than 1,000 committee and sub- 
committee members, will be held in 
Washington in November. 
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Librarians at Pan-Pacific Conference 


Library speakers on the program of 
the Second Women’s Pan-Pacific Con- 
ference at Honolulu, August 9-22, were 
Julia Wright Merrill, executive assist- 
ant to the A. L. A. Committee on Li- 
brary Extension, Mary Eileen Ahern, 
editor of Libraries, and Margaret New- 
man, librarian, Library of Hawaii. Miss 
Merrill spoke at a general session on the 
subject, “Library service is educational 
and social service,” outlining modern 
trends in library work. She also con- 
ducted the Adult Education round table 
and gave a radio talk over KGU, the 
Honolulu Advertiser station. Miss 
Ahern spoke at the Adult Education 
round table on “The library’s part in 
adult education.” Margaret Newman 
spoke on “Reading” at the round table 
devoted to adolescents. Interest of the 
Conference in library development was 
evidenced by the passage of a resolution : 
“That government programs for library 
extension be adopted.” 

The Conference was held under the 
auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union of 
which Wallace R. Farrington, former 
governor of Hawaii, is president. The 
Pan-Pacific Union is “an unofficial or- 
ganization, the agent of no government, 
but with the goodwill of all in bringing 
the peoples of the Pacific together into 
better understanding and cooperative ef- 
fort for the advancement of the interests 
common to the Pacific area.” 

Miss Merrill, who attended the Con- 
ference as official representative of the 
American Library Association, was one 
of the twenty-seven voting delegates 


from the United States. Her trip was 


financed by a grant from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
Other countries represented directly by 
delegates were Australia, Canada, China, 
Japan, Mexico, New Zealand and Ha- 
waii. India, the Philippines and Samoa 
were represented by delegates who were 
traveling through Honolulu or resident 
there. The League of Nations also sent 
an observer, Dame Rachel Crowdy, who 
was made guest of honor. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, president of the 
International Federation of Home and 
School, was international chairman of 
the Conference and presiding officer, 
being drafted in place of Dr. Mary 
Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, who was unable to attend. Jane 
Addams had been chairman of the first 
Conference. 

Some of the notable women in the 
United States delegation were Mrs. Ed- 
gerton Parsons, vice-president, National 
League of Women Voters ; Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation in the United States; Louise 
Stanley, chief, U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics; Agnes Peterson, assistant 
director, U. S. Women’s Bureau; Edna 
Noble White, director, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit ; Amanda C. Nelson, na- 
tional educational secretary, Y. W.C.A.; 
Anna Cox Brinton, professor, Mills Col- 
lege ; Edith N. Burleigh, Child Guidance 
Clinic, Los Angeles; Mrs. Bertha Lan- 
des, recently mayor of Seattle. 

Delegates were entertained at Castle 
Hall of the Punahou School, the main 
school of Hawaii and the oldest educa- 
tional institution west of the Rocky 
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Mountains, early Californians having 
sent their children there. 


How Organized 


The Conference was divided into six 
sections—education, government, health, 
home economics, social service and in- 
dustry. Each of these held informal 
round tables and discussions were re- 
ported at forums. General open meet- 
ings, with more formal papers, were held 
in the evening. Surveys of conditions 
relative to the welfare of women and 
children in the Pacific countries, made 
since the first conference, were presented 
at this meeting. 

The success of the Conference led to 
the setting up of a permanent organ- 
ization which may call conferences and 
set up National Pan-Pacific Women’s 
Committees in the several countries. 
Objects of the Association are: 


(a) To strengthen the bonds of peace 
among Pacific people by promot- 
ing better understanding and 
friendship among the women of 
all Pacific countries. 

(b) To initiate and promote coopera- 
tion among the women of the 
Pacific region for the study and 
betterment of existing social con- 
ditions. 


Officers elected were: 

Honorary president, Mrs. Francis M. 
Swanzy, Honolulu; president, Dr. Geor- 
gina Sweet, Australia; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, United States; 
second vice-president, Dr. Mei-yung 
Ting, China; treasurer, Mrs. C. H. Ed- 
mondson, Honolulu, and secretary, Anna 
Satterthwaite, Pan-Pacific Union. The 
next Conference will be held in Hono- 
lulu in the summer of 1933. 
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Before returning to the United States, 
Miss Merrill visited the four county li- 
braries of Hawaii. Here a complete 
county library system, supported by bi- 
ennial appropriations from the legisla- 
ture, reaches out so that even the most 
remote spot on the Islands has at least 
a service station. The Library of Ha- 
waii operated first as a territorial library, 
giving traveling library service to the 
rest of Oahu and to the other islands. 
Edna Allyn was librarian during the 
years of development. In 1921, a county 
library law was passed and within a few 
years county libraries were set up, with 
county library boards or by contract 
with library associations, for all the 
counties. The government support is in 
line with school and public health financ- 
ing in Hawaii. 

The Hawaiian county libraries are 
comparable to the good county libra- 
ries on the mainland. They are admin- 
istered by trained librarians with main- 
land experience, have fine buildings, 
good book stock, and have made notable 
progress in increased service. The ap- 
propriation is about fifty cents per 
capita. 

Increase a Problem 

One of the greatest problems in 
Hawaii is to keep up with the population 
increase —44 per cent in the decade 
1920-30. Hawaii is also facing the need 
of more special library service for the 
young Japanese, Chinese, etc., who are 
graduating from the high schools in 
great numbers. The training of teacher 
librarians and service to children in the 
summer when school deposits are not 
available are also problems to be met. 


Appreciation of county library service 
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in Hawaii is summed up in a statement 
signed by Governor Lawrence M. Judd, 
on August 26, 1930: 

“Popular education in the Hawaiian 
Islands is greatly furthered by universal 
public library service. Four county li- 
braries, supported by territorial appro- 


priations, make books available to chil- 
dren and adults in even the most remote 
island, supplement the work of the 
schools and provide a means for contin- 
uing education when school days are 
over. Hawaii is justly proud of its 
county libraries.” 


Trustees Section 
How to Determine What Salaries Shall Be Paid Librarians* 


By Cuartes H. Compton 


Vice-president, Board of Directors, Public Library, Webster Grove, Mo., and 
Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Salaries 


As you know, the American Library 
Association has for several years been 
endeavoring to raise an endowment of 
a million dollars in order to secure an 
additional million practically assured on 
that condition. Recently a meeting was 
held in a certain city in a certain state 
to interest those who might give. I shall 
not name the city or the state, but it is 
not Los Angeles and it is not California. 
It was indicated to one of the officials 
of the A. L. A. that, if the A. L. A. 
expected to get any funds from that 
source, it would have to put the soft 
pedal on salaries. Taxes were getting 
too enormous and the A. L. A. was get- 
ting the reputation of being a labor 
union. 


First, I want to pay my respects to 
that expression “soft pedal.” Frankly 
I do not like it; I know of no expression 
I like less. The American Library Asso- 
ciation would pay a high price for put- 
ting such an expression in its vocabulary 
at a million dollars. As for the A. L. A. 
becoming a labor union, I do not need to 
make any defense of labor unions. They 


“Paper delivered before the Trustees Section at the 
Los Angeles conference, June 26, 1930. 


can take care of themselves, but those 
who fear that the A. L. A. will become 
one should recognize conditions and go 
about remedying them. I have never 
seen a better statement of this need 
than a letter written to me as chairman 
of the A. L. A. Activities Committee by 
a former president of the A. L. A.: 


Some of us realize that when the A. L. A, 
is mentioned the outside public thinks of it as 
a sort of a labor union, devoted to the per- 
sonal welfare and individual interests of its 
members. 

Those of us who are on the inside realize 
that the facts are quite the opposite, and that 
the Association devotes little attention to the 
personal welfare of American librarians as 
compared to the amount of time, thought, and 
money spent on library service to the public. 
We are even burning up with missionary zeal 
to provide libraries for China and Mexico and 
Timbuctoo, but librarians, like missionaries, 
may go hang. The result brings papers like 
Frank Hill’s recent article on “What shall we 
do with our old librarians?” 

I think we should devote more attention to 
questions of personnel, and especially to sal- 
aries and pensions. The things I have in mind 
are covered by the following committees: 

1. Recruiting for Librarianship 

2. Board of Education for Librarianship 

3. Civil Service Relations 

4. Schemes of Library Service 
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5. Classification of Library Personnel 
6. Salaries, Insurance and Annuities 


I am wondering if something might be ac- 
complished by getting the chairmen of these 
six committees to constitute themselves an in- 
formal cabinet on personnel. 


If the idea worked, then similar cabinets 
might be formed for other groups of commit- 
tees, thus promoting more cohesion in A. L. A. 
efforts. 


The chief point, however, of this letter is 
the need of devoting more attention to ques- 
tions of personnel. We owe this to A. L. A. 
members, and if something tangible is accom- 
plished we will have more A. L. A. members. 


As was pointed out in a study made 
by the Committee on Salaries a year ago 
the typical assistant in American libra- 
ries is a woman with two years of col- 
lege education, professional library train- 
ing, eight years of professional experi- 
ence, and receiving $1,597 a year. Think 
of it, a woman with eight years of 
library experience, two years of college, 
and professional library training receiv- 
ing $1,597 a year, or $133 a month, 
which in pre-war prices is equal to $78. 
This report brought out many other 
damaging facts, for example, indicating 
that the library assistant living at home 
received on the average less by almost 
exactly the difference in cost of board 
and room for the assistant living away 
from home and the one living at home. 
I am bringing this to the attention of 
trustees, not because I think they are 
responsible, but because I feel that if 
the condition is to be remedied, they are 
the ones to do it. We cannot indefinitely 
go on raising standards, raising require- 
ments for entrance to the profession, 
unless we raise salaries accordingly. 

I have no intention of going into de- 
tail as to how salaries for librarians can 
be determined. It is the obligation of 


your librarian to give you the details. 
There are three definite sources of in- 
formation which should be used. 


1. Salary statistics for eight groups of 
libraries, compiled by the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Salaries and published annu- 
ally in the Bulletin. 

2. Comparison of library salaries with 
salaries paid teachers in your own com- 
munity, based on equal academic and 
professional education and experience. 
This is one of the fairest comparisons 
and one of the most practical. 


3. Proposed classification and com- 
pensation plans for library positions, 
prepared under the direction of Fred 
Telford by the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration at Washington, 
in cooperation with an A. L. A. com- 
mittee. This bureau, in 1927, when the 
report was published, was connected 
with the Institute for Government Re- 
search, which was established by such 
men as Raymond B. Fosdick, Robert S. 
Brookings, Frank J. Goodnow, Vernon 
L. Kellogg, and Frank Eastman. The 
study on library salaries was only one 
of many notable ones dealing with per- 
sonnel. This report, based on detailed 
information regarding 6,000 positions 
in about 150 libraries, secured through 
questionnaires, and from various other 
sources, lays down standards for posi- 
tions in libraries of various sizes and 
character. One paragraph alone will be 
quoted : 


That the general level of compensation for 
library workers of practically all grades is 
low, both in view of their abstract intelli- 
gence, education, and experience, in view of 
the rates of pay for those of similar or lower 
attainments in other fields, and in view of the 
minimum amount of money required to sustain, 
in accordance with the standards expected of 
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library workers, an adult who is a self-sup- 
porting, economic unit of society. 


It goes without saying that these three 
sources are really for the use of the 
librarian in making a report to his board. 
A librarian should put such a report in 
shape so that it applies specifically to 
his library. One of the best reports of 
this kind is one recently prepared for 
the Library Board of Seattle. It revises 
the scale of salaries, lays down qualifica- 
tions for various grades and provides 
for further revision every three years. 
Such a scheme of service with a scale of 
salaries is a necessity for a large or 
medium-sized library and desirable for 
the comparatively small library. 


But I am going to attempt to answer 
the question specifically of how to de- 
termine library salaries. A few years 
ago a Chicago paper offered a prize for 
the best answer as to the amount on 
which a young married couple could 
live. Many were the answers, and the 
amounts varied greatly, but the person 
who got the prize was the one who an- 
swered, “Just a little more than the 
couple is now receiving.” I believe that 
is the solution. We must pay just a 
little more every year for library sal- 
aries, until we raise them to an amount 
which is worthy of the service rendered 
and to the amount which will attract the 
best young talent to our profession. 


Who's Who in the A. L. A. 


Charlotte Templeton* 


Second Vice-President 


A classmate of Charlotte Templeton’s 
at Pratt Institute School of Library 
Science says of those days that wherever 
Charlotte Templeton was things always 
began to happen. The record of her 
achievements in the library profession 
gives ample evidence of the fulfilment 
of this “manifest destiny.” 

A chronology of dates and a record 
of facts relating to Miss Templeton will 
be found in Who’s who in America, but 
the story of her professional life will be 
found written large in the history of li- 
brary progress in Nebraska from 1906 
to 1919, and in the south from 1920 to 
the present date. While Arkansas claims 
her as a native, Nebraska early adopted 
her, and she became an alumna of the 
University of Nebraska, and then of the 





*Contributed by a southern co-worker of Miss 
Templeton’s. 


Pratt Institute School of Library Sci- 
ence. Omaha, Nebraska and Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin had brief periods of her pro- 
fessional service, but it was as secretary 
of the Nebraska Public Library Com- 
mission that her organizing ability and 
capacity for making things happen be- 
gan to come into full play. 

Essentially a pioneer in spirit, after 
twelve years of intensive cultivation of 
the soil of one state, Miss Templeton 
felt the lure of the new ground again 
and came to Georgia in 1920 to organize 
the work of the Georgia Library Com- 
mission, which, though old in years, had 
just been given state funds for its work. 
In her report at the end of the first 
year’s work in Georgia, Miss Templeton 
said: “After a year of careful consider- 
ation of Georgia library problems, I am 














convinced that libraries cannot take their 
right place in the educational system of 
the state, until they, like schools, receive 
state aid based on population.” Thus 
Miss Templeton was recommending, as 
early as 1920, a policy in library de- 
velopment endorsed by the Council of 
the American Library Association in 
1930. It is characteristic of Miss Tem- 
pleton that her vision is never limited by 
accepted present practice either in rou- 
tines or policies. She has the courage 
to experiment and has an intuitive sense 
of what will work. 

After three years in Georgia, Miss 
Templeton went to Greenville, South 
Carolina, as librarian of the newly de- 
veloped Public Library where she said 
she would have the opportunity to try 
out many of the ideas which she had 
been recommending to others for so 
many years. The ideas were evidently 
workable, for the comprehensive pro- 
gram of library service that the Green- 
ville Public Library planned to develop 
has moved steadily towards fulfilment. 
The goal which Miss Templeton had set 
for accomplishment was complete library 
service to all the people of Greenville 
County, supported by public taxation. 
After seven years of progressive de- 
velopment this program can be consid- 
ered an accomplished fact. 

Such a program might be considered 
a sufficiently absorbing occupation for 
one person, but Miss Templeton’s con- 
tribution to the advance of libraries in 
the south as a region has been as signifi- 
cant as the work in her own library. 
She has always thought in terms of the 
region, and was one of the first people to 
see the advantages to library progress in 
the south of a regional library associa- 
tion. She helped plan the first meeting 
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in 1920, which led to the organization of 
the Southeastern Library Association, 
and has always been a leader in the di- 
rection of its policies. She served as 
chairman of the organizing committee 
to draw up a constitution, served as sec- 
retary from 1922-24, was chairman of 
the Committee of Objectives for the 
Public Library Group at the 1926 con- 
ference, and was elected president in 
1928 for the ensuing biennium. As 
president of the Association, she took 
the lead in formulating the far-reaching 
program of the library needs of the 
south which was drawn up by the Policy 
Committee of the Association in Decem- 
ber, 1929, at the request of the Rosen- 
wald Fund, practically all the points that 
were adopted having been suggested in 
Miss Templeton’s tentative schedule pre- 
sented to the group for discussion. In 
presenting the program to the Commit- 
tee, Miss Templeton said: 


On every side we see signs that the next dec- 
ade will be one of rapid library development 
in the southern states. 

The south cannot afford a haphazard, trial 
and error method of developing its library 
services; we have too much to make up, we 
have too great a distance to travel; our means 
are too slender for any part of them to be 
squandered on futile efforts. 

We need a well thought out plan—a big 
plan—(“Little plans,” to quote the architect, 
David Burnham, “have no magic to stir man’s 
blood.’’) ; we need to pool our experience, and 
to coordinate our efforts. 


The details of the program have been 
printed elsewhere and need not be enu- 
merated here, but no one can read it 
without realizing its great significance 
for library development in the south. 

Other activities that have engaged 
Miss Templeton’s attention and help are 
the establishment of the State Library 
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Board and the raising of funds to em- 
ploy a state field agent for South Caro- 
lina. Further afield, she was one of the 
lecturers at the library institute held at 
Emory University in 1927, was director 
of the same in 1928, and in 1930 she was 
director of a six weeks’ institute held at 
Spelman College in Atlanta for libra- 


rians of public library branches for Ne. 
groes. She is on the regular lecture staff 
of the Atlanta Library School. She has 
been a member of the Council of the 
American Library Association and has 
been a member of the Library Extension 
Committee from the time it was first 
appointed. 


“The Library Quarterly” 


In 1926, M. Llewellyn Raney, then 
librarian of Johns Hopkins University, 
presented to the Council a recommenda- 
tion that the A. L. A. expand the 
A. L. A. Bulletin into a complete jour- 
nal of discussion which would give to 
scholars in the profession adequate op- 
portunity to present their views and 
studies. The Executive Board voted 
that the Editorial Committee investigate 
the matter and report to the Board. 

The following year the Editorial Com- 
mittee presented a comprehensive report 
on editorial methods used by learned 
societies in the preparation of their pub- 
lications and noted that news bulletins 
were generally divorced from strictly 
scientific publications. The Committee 
also recommended the appointment of 
another committee to present detailed 
plans for a separate journal. 

In 1928 C. C. Williamson, chairman 
of the Committee on the Journal of Dis- 
cussion, reported that a subscription list 
of 500 at five dollars a year was in sight 
and that it was the consensus of opinion 
among members of the Committee that 
the proposed journal should be a quar- 
terly devoted to articles “representing 
what we have called research.” 


An editorial board was appointed in 
1927, headed by James C. M. Hanson, 
professor, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, and at the Los 
Angeles conference this year it was re- 
ported that the first issue of the journal, 
entitled The Library Quarterly, “a jour- 
nal of investigation and discussion in the 
field of library science,” is tentatively 
scheduled for January, 1931. 

The Quarterly will be published by 
the University of Chicago Press, with 
William M. Randall as managing editor. 
It is made possible by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Associate editors 
include: Pierce Butler, James C. M. 
Hanson, Harriet E. Howe, Henry B. 
Van Hoesen, Douglas Waples and James 
I. Wyer. 

Advisory editors, approved by the 
University of Chicago, are: W. W. 
Bishop, University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor; Isak Collijn, Royal Library, 
Stockholm ; Arundell J. K. Esdaile, Brit- 
ish Museum, London; Hugo Kriiss, 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin; 
Henri Lemaitre, editor, Revue des Bib- 
liothéques, Paris; H. H. B. Meyer, Leg- 
islative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C.; Carl H. 
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Milam, secretary, American Library As- 
sociation; Sydney B. Mitchell, Univer- 
sity of California School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley ; Adam Strohm, president, 
American Library Association ; Monsig- 
nor Eugéne Tisserant, Biblioteca, Apos- 
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tolica Vaticana, Rome; Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; C. C. Williamson, School of 
Library Science, Columbia University, 
New York City; P. L. Windsor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana. 





Pratt Bill 


The Pratt bill, authorizing an appro- 
priation of $100,000 annually to be used 
in the purchase of books for the blind 
and in other ways to expand the work of 
the department for the blind in the 
Library of Congress, has passed the 
Senate, under the sponsorship of Sena- 
tor Smoot. It has also been reported on 
favorably by the Committee on the Li- 
brary of the House. 


Two efforts were made to bring the 
bill before Congress on the unanimous 
consent calendar. These efforts were 
blocked by Representative Crail, author 
of another bill designed to appropriate 
$100,000 annually to the Braille Insti- 
tute of America in Los Angeles. Under 
a suspension of the rules, the Pratt bill 
was called up for passage by the House 
in the closing days of the session in July. 
Mr. Schafer, representative from Wis- 
consin, expressed the doubt of there be- 
ing a quorum present. As it was be- 
lieved there was not a quorum in Wash- 
ington, the sponsors of the Pratt bill 
did not press for a roll call, and so there 
was no vote on the bill. 


It is expected that the bill will come 
up in the regular way during the winter 
session. If it can come to a vote during 
the session convening in December, it 
will not be necessary for it to go back to 
the Senate. Friends of the Pratt bill 
are convinced that when the bill actively 


comes to a vote, there will be only two 
or three voices raised against it. 

The Council of the A. L. A. formally 
approved the Pratt bill at the Los An- 
geles Conference. 





Some Interesting Results 

William M. Randall of the University 
of Chicago has checked some statistics 
of college libraries against the “Sugges- 
tions for minimum college library stand- 
ards” which appeared in the College and 
reference library yearbook, No. 2. Some 
of the results are as follows: 


Books—total volumes. 69 out of 147 
libraries have less than 25,000 volumes. 


Book appropriations. 83 out of 147 
libraries spend less than $3,000 per year 
for books, periodicals, and bindings. 57 
out of 81 spend less than $25 per 
student. 


Personnel. 59 out of 147 libraries do 
not have adequately trained staffs. 46 
out of 147 have only one or no full-time 
librarian. 


Seating capacity. 52 out of 147 can- 
not seat 25 per cent of their student 
body. 





William E. Foster, librarian emeritus 
of the Providence Public Library, and 
librarian from the establishment of the 
library in 1878 to February, 1930, died 
Wednesday, September 10. 
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A. L. A. News 


International Visitors 


Library representatives from Eng- 
land, Norway, China and Germany are 
among international visitors of impor- 
tance who are in the United States at 
the present time. 


Members of the Bodleian Commission, 
appointed by the University of Oxford, 
are: Sir Henry A. Miers, M. A., D. Sc., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, chair- 
man; Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, G. B. E., 
K. C. B., M. A., Hon. D. Litt., Hon. 
Fellow of New College and Magdalen 
College; Sir Edmund K. Chambers, 
K. B. E., M. A., Corpus Christi Col- 
lege ; George N. Clark, M. A., Fellow of 
Oriel College; Henry R. F. Harrod, 
M. C., Student of Christ Church; and 
Kenneth Sisam, B. Litt., M. A., Merton 
College. 


The Cambridge University Commis- 
sion, traveling for the benefit of the new 
library, consists of the following: A. F. 
Scholfield, librarian; Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R. A., architect; H. C. Stanford, 
secretary of the library; C. F. Cooper 
and H. C. Marshall. 


Dr. W. Munthe, director of the Royal 
University Library, Oslo, Norway, ar- 
rived in this country September 15 with 
H. Sinding Larsen, architect for the 
proposed new wings of the University 
Library. 

Kwan-tsing Wu of the University of 
Nanking Library is the holder of a Car- 
negie fellowship for study in library 
work. He will be in attendance at the 
Columbia University School of Library 


Service during the academic year, 1930- 
31. 

Dr. Richard Oehler, director of the 
City and University Libraries, Frank- 
fort, Germany, is visiting this country 
with a German party of bibliophiles. His 
trip includes a series of lecture engage- 
ments at some of the large university 
library schools. 


Accepts Appointment 


Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
A. L. A., has accepted membership on 
the National Council of Intellectual Co- 
operation for the United States, which 
is being organized by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, 
established last February in Havana. 
Its aim is to cooperate with other na- 
tional councils in the “study and solu- 
tion of the problems of intellectual life 
in the Americas.” 


Accepts A. L. A. Invitation 


A cablegram from Sarah C. N. Bogle, 
assistant secretary of the A. L. A., states 
that the International Library Commit- 
tee has accepted an invitation from the 
A. L. A. to hold a Committee meeting 
in Chicago in 1933. Members of the 
Committee form the executive body of 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations, organized last year in 
Rome. 


The meeting of the International Li- 
brary Committee last month in Stock- 
holm was attended by Miss Bogle and 
Charles E. Rush, as delegates of the 
A. L. A. 











Publications Announced 


Titles announced for immediate 
A. L. A. publication are: Library serv- 
ice for children, by Effie L. Power, the 
last of the curriculum study series; The 
program for elementary school library 
service, by Lucile F. Fargo, an attempt 
to clarify the administrative problems of 
the elementary school library ; American 
library laws, compiled by Milton J. Fer- 
guson; Index to children’s plays, by 
Aeola Hyatt, based on Plays for chil- 
dren by Alice I. Hazeltine; Illustrated 
editions of high school classics, by Ed- 
win M. Fitzroy; One thousand useful 
books, an annotated list putting particu- 
lar stress upon business, technical and 
generally “‘useful” books, compiled by 
the Detroit Public Library staff; Helps 
for club program makers, by Elizabeth 
Gillette Henry, a manual listing subjects 
for study and sources of material; and 
A junior college booklist, by Edna A. 
Hester. 


Several new A. L. A. publications 
were suggested at a meeting of the Edi- 
torial Committee at Los Angeles: a year- 
book to represent the Catalog Section; 
a book on college and school library loan 
systems; a book on college library ad- 
ministration; a book on American li- 
braries, which will present a composite 
picture of library progress in the United 
States (for 1933 publication) ; an anno- 
tated bibliography on poetry ; a Reading 
with a Purpose course on Far Eastern 
relations ; a list of foreign fiction avail- 
able in English translation. 


Please Note 


Winifred Gregory, editor of the List 
of the serial publications of foreign gov- 
ernments, has transferred her headquar- 
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ters from Paris to New York. She 
sailed for America early in September 
and may be reached now at the New 
York Public Library. 





Tommie Dora Barker, A. L. A. 
regional field agent for the south, gives 
the following as her new address: 1412 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





A Cooperative Venture 


Gifts to school libraries are included 
in a plan for cooperative work with sec- 
ondary schools, announced by the Com- 
mittee on the Place of Science in Edu- 
cation, of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The funds 
made available to the A. A. A. S. for 
this enterprise include $1,800 which will 
be distributed to “the libraries of those 
schools whose pupils are awarded ‘Rec- 
ognitions of Merit,’ and the books thus 
purchased will be presented to the li- 
braries in the names of those pupils.” 


It is hoped that librarians, as well as 
teachers and pupils, may have a part in 
the published results which may develop 
from the enterprise. 


Further information may be secured 
by writing the Committee on the Place 
of Science in Education, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, 433 West 123rd Street, New York 
City. 


Changes in Paris 


The Board of Trustees of the American 
Library in Paris has appointed Robert 
Davis, former Red Cross publicity man, as 
acting director of that library, to succeed 
Burton E. Stevenson, who recently re- 
signed to continue his literary undertakings. 
Doris Hoit has been appointed acting 
librarian. 
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f ~~ Book Week 
veya balk m November 16-22, 1930 
e wy A new edition of Recent children’s 
books. Ready November 5. About 
wv © 30 annotated titles selected from the 
ra books of 1930. Jessie G. Van Cleve, 
- compiler. 100 copies, 90c; 500, $2.75; 
1,000, $4.50; 5,000, $17. 
Your own imprint on 500 copies or 
more $1.50 extra. Special imprint 
compiled 


On, orders to reach A. L. A. not later than 
October 18. 


be a» 





Gifts for Children’s Book-shelves 


About 100 annotated titles selected by committee 
of Section for Library Work with Children. Rev. 
1929. 100 copies, $1.50; 250, $3.25 ; 500, $6; 1,000, $10. 


A Boy’s Book List 
A Girl’s Book List 


Two excellent lists each with about 30 
annotated titles. Striking silhouette deco- 
rations. Selected by committee of Section 
for Library Work with Children. 1928. 100 
copies, $1.35 ; 500, $3.50; 1,000, $6; 5,000, $19. 


Correction —Effective Oct. 1 
One Thousand Useful Books: 
Single copy, 75c; ten, $7; 
twenty-five, $16 ; fifty, 530 
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